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CLERICAL BANKING IN CINCINNATI. 
. (to Archbishop Purcell): “Absolve you? Certainly, with pleasure. And you can tell your depositors that I can’t give them ' 
money, but they can take it out in absulution.” 
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No. 13 North William Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 
JeRMs Jo SUBSCRIBERS. 
One one year, or 52 numbers.........++++0+ bn 
One Copy. six months, or 26 numbers 


One Copy for thirteen weeks.........++-++e000e 
Postace Free. 





JOS. KEPPLER. 
Business MANAGER...... oeeesee A. SCHWARZMANN. 
SA aca UN nod dodcccccdeoces H, C. BUNNER. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Pucx is on Sale in London, at the News Agency of Messrs. 
HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 449, Strand, Charing Cross, and 
at THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 11, Bou- 
verie Street, (Fleet Street). ‘ 


Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘‘Punch.” ‘‘Fun”’ and 
**Judy.”” will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald’, 
Office, 49 Avenue de l’Opéra. 


Ws cannot undertake to return rejected communications, and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





g@ Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KeppLer & SCHWARZMANN. 





@@r Our advertising friends are only required to pay bills 
presented on the billheads of Puck, with our stamp IMPRESSED 
thereon. KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 
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RELIGIOUS FINANCIERING. 
N E sutor ultra crepidam is as good in moral, 


as in social ethics. If everybody would 

stick to their own ‘lasts ”—if the finan- 
cier would not dabble in theology, and the 
preacher of the Gospel would refrain from 
paddling in the puddle of finance, there would 
be less scandal in the land. 

In recent years the American public has been 
treated to many mental’ feasts which the enter- 
prise of the great daily newspapers have afforded 
them. Pre-Raphaelite views of Mr. Beecher auc- 
tioneering the boxes of his show-house; and 
grand splashies, realizing Brother Talmage 
lugging into his Tabernacle all the adulterous 
dirt of New York to fill his contribution-boxes 
—these have been some of the pen-pictures 
placed on view byrthe ubiquitous reporters of 
the New York press. 

But it has remained for the greasy precincts 
of Cincinnati—despite the tutelary care of the 
truly good D. R. Smith—to furnish reading 
which makes the religious heart flutter and 
doubt the truth of Christian teaching. For it 
appears that one Mister Purcell, who was dubbed 
Archbishop, and another Mr. Purcell, who got 
a soft job as Chancellor, have been taking the 
money from the pockets of their industrious 
parishioners, and when the ind. parish. ask for 
the return of their cash, they are met with the 
answer that the “depreciation of values” has 
embarrassed them, temporarily, but that every- 
thing will be “‘all right” in time. And then, 
in his great difficulty, this Archbishop, less bold 
than the bully Beecher and the cheeky Talmage, 
crawls to the foot of the Pope and asks to be 
*relieved.”’ 

O, dear Wall street financial frauds and forg- 
€rs, cannot you organize a Church which can 
* relieve” you when you filch the pockets of 
your clients? 

_ To kiss a Pope’s toe, and fling him some 


loose in London: 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


(RONDEAU.) 
ee Old Year goes down-hill so slow 


And silent that he seems 


to know 


The mighty march of time, foretelling 


His passing: into his 
Come tears of bitter pain 


eyelids welling 
and woe, 


The lusty blast can scarce forego 
His cape about his ears to blow, 
As feebly to his final dwelling 
The Old Year goes. 


Within the belfry, row on 
The bells are swinging to 


row, 
and fro; 


Now joyfully the chimes are swelling— 


Now solemn and few 


the notes are knelling— 


For here the New Year comes: — and lo! 


The Old Year 


TS + 


J. B. M. 


goes ! 








Peter’s-pence, is a fancy way of getting rid of 
fraudulent indebtedness, which should not ob- 
tain in this country. 

And as a test case we trust some manly Ca- 
tholic who believes more in his Creed than in 
the men who preach it, will arise and ask the 
Law of the Land why these prelates should not 
be forced to return the money they received 
on such very false pretenses, and why they 
should not be punished like any other swin- 
dlers, 








THE DICTATOR AGAIN. 


WE acknowlege, with thanks, receipt of the 


following letter. 
(Private.) 


[Mr. G. F. T. will kindly observe that we keep his 
communication a strictly private matter—between our- 
selves and our readers.| 

Xmas, P. E, 49. 
Citizen Editor PUCK: 


Better and better! Bolder and Bolder every 
week! but I dare not write you on Postals as 
you always catch me on the wing! 

Reading A. T. S. this week, notice suggestion 
in enclosed! : G. F. T. 


We haven't, of course, the faintest idea as 
to who Mr. G. F. T. may be, but he encloses 
us an interview with himself, clipped from our 
E. C., the Oil City Derrick, from which we ex- 
tract one paragraph which may afford some 
clue to his identity. 

“Nobody ever believes that Alderman J. Mor- 
ris was assassinated in broad day light in 
Twenty-third street, except by himself and the 
doctor who was in the plot to elect him again 
in a sensational way. At least I don’t believe 
it, and I am nobody.” 








In the list of arrivals registered at Gillig’s 
American Exchange and Reading-Rooms during 
ing the week ending December 4th, 1878, we 
find the following paragraph, which apparently 
indicates that there is an American humorist 


« Providence.—George H, Smith, Mrs. Geo. 
H. Smith, Charles Bates Smith, Miss Carrie Lee 
Smith, Miss Mamie C, Smith, William Sprague 





Smith (Amen/), John A, Coleman, &c., &c, 


Puckerings. 


TH’ unwearied sun from day to day 
Doth mostly hide himself away. 


THE girl of to-day perfects her form and— 
stays so. 


THERE are two a’s to spell separate, but the 
wrong way is spelled with the more e’s. 

‘*Get thee behind me, satin,” as the actress 
said when she kicked the train of her dress out 
of the way. 


WE miss our staunch friend, the bright and 
witty Fact and Fancy Man of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. Oh where, oh where is he? 


Ir is not necessarily a brick falling on a hat 
from above which gives it the appearance of an 
abbreviated accordeon. A brick in the hat 
produces a precisely similar effect, nine times 
out of ten. 

THERE are men who, with increasing years, 
have not yet learned to view with equanimity 
the inevitable overflow that follows the attempt, 
no matter how carefully and scientifically regu- 
lated, to pour one’s coffee into a saucer. 


SoME signs never fail. When a wife who 
usuaily addresses her husband as “ Smith” or 
“Smiley ” begins to call him “ Robert dear” 
or ‘‘ hubby,” you can bet your bottom dollar 
there’ll be either a new bonnet or a doctor in 
that house within a fortnight. 


SomE months ago we recklessly suggested 
that the man who traded off a valuable claim 
in the Nevada mining regions for a chew of 
tobacco, ‘‘ didn’t know it was loded.” We have 
been brooding over this ever since. We didn’t 
intend to say any such thing. Really we didn’t! 
What we meant to remark was that he had not 
received a guid pro quo. 


Our American exhibitors, returned from 
Paris, are running around loose with their de- 
corations on their breasts; but before you lend 
a man a “V” on the strength of a gold medal 
peeping out from under his vest lapel, you had 
better satisfy yourself that it is not some prize 
awarded to the ‘‘best, longest and gracefullest” 
waltzer in the ‘‘ XX XX Coterie,’’ 
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DIARY OF A NEW YEAR'S 
CALLIST. 





8 a:m. Gotup. Braced for the day. Dressed. 
Braced. 9. Breakfasted. Braced. 10. Braced. 
Started off, after commending my spirit to the 
care of my guardian angel, whoever he may be. 

10:30 A.M. 1st call. Joneses. Wished Mrs. 
Jones a Happy New Year. Told her weather 
was cold. She asked me if I thought so. I said 
Yes. Took a little sherry. Met old Jones, com- 
ing out. Wished I hadn’t taken sherry. Spoiled 
the ensuing cocktail. 

10:45. 2d call. Van Hooroarsnests. Fine 
old Dutch family. Eight daughters. Told six 
of them the weather was cold. Told other two 
it was warm, by way of variety. Curacoa. Fine 
old Dutch family. Spread magnif. All the 
svlids. Mem. for next New Year’s—Call on Van 
Hooroarsnests later in the day. Subsidiary 
mem.—Advise all my friends to do so, too. 

11:5. 3d call. Jowls, Fine new Western 
family. Old Jowl member of firm of Cheekby, 
Jowl & Co., Pork, Cincinnati. Rich. Good for 
a year or so before bust-up. Two Jowl girls. 
Also Miss Cheekby receiving with them. Fine 
girls; but rather too boundless. Said I was 
throwing off on them, coming so early. Asked 
me to come into refreshment room and wind 
myself up. Went. Raw champagne. Cheekby 
girl took some. Called me Skeezicks. It takes 
at least two centuries of solid breeding and 
metropolitan ancestry to give a girl a head for 
wine. Girls fresh from Cincinnati should con- 
fine themselves to cider. More in the pro- 
vincial tone. 

11:30. 4th call. Sandimans. Mrs, and Miss. 
Religious family. Rooms very dark. Flower 
of Sandiman family twenty-nine years old. 
One caller on hand. Reverend Nehemiah 
Hotchkiss, Been there since nine o’clock. 
With an umbrella. No wine. No nothing. 
Guess flower of Sandiman family has about 
given up the fight. After leaving, felt as if I 
had been in a cemetery. Went off and braced 
by myself. 


11:45. 5th call. Mrs. de Liias. Widow. 
Youngish. Handsome. Good style. Lots of 
go. Goes fora fellow. Not me. But might. 


Lots of wine here. Good champagne. Old 
Burgundy. Real sherry. Late de Lilas good 
judge of wine. Nevermind. Better not think 
of late de Lilas herve. Bad taste. Drink his 
wine all the same. Bottle of beer behind side- 
board for intimate friends. I had some beer. 

12:13 Between calls. Went to see a girl 
who lives at three hundred and twenty-some- 
thing East 14th street. Went fo three hundred 
and twenty-something West 14th street. Some- 
where about middle of North River. Might 
have known better. Mem.—Go to Bouillon 
house next. 

12:30. 6th call. McCrackenlauchies. Scotch 
family. Very Bouillon. ‘Three Miss McCrack- 
enlauchies. Don’t know which is scrawniest. 
Willing to remain in ignorance. Was asked 
(by dryest Miss McCrackenlauchie) if I had 
read Dr. Newman’s latest work on the Conflict 
of Science and Religion. Said I hadn’t. She 
said it was “improving ”’ Said it conclusively es- 
tablished the identity of Huxley and one of 
the False Prophets mentioned in the Apocry- 
pha. Mem.—must read Apocrypha some day. 

12:37. 7th call. Pollexfens. Nice-ish. But 
new. Not long in city. Came from somewhere 
-—forget where. Think Boston. Mother and 
two daughters. All three radiant. Told me of 
distinguished visitors who had just called. 
Millionaires. Various industrial interests re- 
presented, Was informed that if I had called 
half an hour earlier I might have met descend- 
ant of my grandfather’s furrier. Couldn’t look 
upon lost opportunity with sufficiently poig- 
nant regret to satisfy Pollexfeus. Descend- 





ant of my grandfather’s furrier worth several 
millions, Has sunk the shop. Attempted 
some pale sherry. Pollexfen’s idea of pale 
sherry species of complimentary Croton. 

12:45. 8th call. Fotheringay- Simpsons. 
Four girls. Very low-necked. Two auxiliary 
low-necks “‘ assisting.” Assisted me to claret 
punch. Mem.—Ask Doctor what is an anti- 
dote for cochineal. Addressed my conversa- 
tion to Miss Mamie Fotheringay - Simpson. 
Pretty much the usual sort of girl that ends in 
ie. Asked me if I was going to Yurrup next 
summer, She couldn’t exist without going to 
dear Yurrup. Sympathized with her. Fother- 
ingay-Simpson pére took me into dining-room 
to give me some Port. Told me the price he 
paid for it. Said s¢hat was Port. If so, shall 
hereafter confine myself to molasses. 

1P.M. gthcall. Pilkington girls. Two of 
them. One an old maid. Other almost quali- 
fied. Plucky, however. Keeps it up. Sister 
acts as trainer. Pretends to treat Angelina as 
an infantine creature, sweetly innocent of the 
wicked ways and wiles of masculinity. So she 
is; and will probably remain so. Stayed ten 
minutes. Then went. Sherry good; but got 
tired of being treated, by Miss Jemima, as a 
Don Juan bent on captivating the pet lamb of 
the Pilkingtons. Don’t mind being considered 
a Don Juan; but want to exercise my own 
taste in pet iambs. 

I:10 P.M. to 5:15 P.M. Confused wilder- 
ness of cards, sherries, servants with salvers, 
champagne, gas-lit rooms, punches, girls, cura- 
coa, low-necks, solid refreshments, lemonade, 
small-talk and Bouillon. Lots of Bouillon. 
Oceans of Bouillon. No end of Bouillon. 
Too much Bouillon. And all horrid thin. 

5:15 P.M. 1gth call. Miss Maude Randolph. 
Maude with ane, Society actress. Receiving 
between matinée and evening performance. 
Changes costume five times at each show. 
Another toilette for reception. Talk about 
decadence of the stage! Miss Randolph 
lives in French flat. Pretty rooms. Good deal 
of red and pink, though. Big crowd. One soli- 
tary actor at refreshment table, eating very 
hard. Rest mostly politicians and newspaper 
men. Widespread tendency to evening dress. 
Good many young men. ‘Too young. Vealy. 
Bring her bouquets. She hands them—young 
men, not bouquets—over to her mother, who 
utilizes them at refreshment table. Mother very 
conspicuous. Don’t think same one I used to 
see. Better article, probably, hired for the 
occasion. Go forsome punch. Mother smiles 
on me and ladles it out liberally. Good. 
Strong. Very strong. Refreshments heavy 
counter-attraction to Miss Maud Randolph. 
Big blond journalist pushing actor very hard. 
Man in evening dress and oily hair seems to 


know me. Very friendly. Think I have seen 
him before. He tells me the advertising busi- 
ness is bad. LIescape. Blond journalist and 


vealiest young man, hitherto bibulously affec- 
tionate, grow combative. Miss Randolph un- 
easy. I calm them. Rewarded by smile of 
galvanized graciousness, from hostess. Good 
exit cue. I take it. 

5:45 P.M. 2oth call. Fitzgeralds. Fitzg. is a 
politician. Once a gentleman. Very nice wife. 
House down in some awful street with a name 
to it. Has to live there. Fitzgerald’s ward. 
Would offend constituents by living in num- 
bered street. Bloody aristocrat—all that sort of 
thing. Constituents all on hand to-day. Decid- 
edly Celtic. Warm complexions. Rooms hot. 
Heat brings out peculiarly Celtic flavor. Have 
met a good many of Fitzgerald’s constituents 
before. Didn’t mind it so much then. Bar be- 
tween us. Fitzgerald off visiting constituents’ 
wives. Poor Fitz. Remember days when we 
chummed together. Just after he left college. 
Nice feliow, then. Enthusiastic. Reformist ten- 
dencies. Said gentlemen ought to elevate poli- 








tics. Wanted me to help him elevate. Glad I 
didn’t. Mrs. Fitzgerald very glad to see me. 
Looks pale. Tired. Hard work helping Fitz 
elevate. Sweet girl once. Lovely complexion. 
Soft myself. Supposing—well, no matter now. 
Fitz is a good fellow. But it was a lovely com- 
plexion. Must be fond of Fitz. Introduced me 
to lots of politicians. Good deal of swallow-tail 
coat and light trousers. Politician in roomy 
gloves—bright lilac—says he is a gentleman and 
is glad to meet any other gentleman, Offers me 
a cigar. Take it—not to injure Fitz. Mrs. Fitz 
looks pleased. Take cigars from every politician 
in room. Shake hands with Mrs, Fitz and go. 
Give cigars to small boys in street—with com- 
pliments of Assemblyman Fitzjurrld. Feel blue. 
Go home. Take warm bath. Dress for evening. 

8 p.m. Aunt Maria’s. Introduced to coun- 
try cousin whom Aunt Maria is bringing out. 
Nice girl, but gawky. Will do. Couldn’t be 
in better hands than Aunt Maria’s. ‘Tell her 
so. Seemsshy. Aunt Marianot shy. Garru- 
lous. Visitors have smashed her wine-glasses. 
Tells me how they used to make calls in her 
day. Early Dutch period. Gives me to under- 
stand that Peter Stuyvesant used to call on her 
every New Year’s day. Think Aunt Maria 
must have had her New Year’s. Say good- 
night. Country cousin wants to know if she 
shall see me again. Bless her heart, Yes! Gen- 
erally good stuff in these gawky girls. But the 
noisy ones are horrors—girls who go in for me- 
tropolitan ease and vivacity—and get them, in 
a falsetto key. This girl not that kind. No. 

8 to 11 P.M. Buckle down to business, and 
get in a good deal of steady calling. Rather 
think I’ve done all that society requires of me. 
Duty performed is a rainbow in the soul. De- 
serve areward. Will go and see Edith. Last 
Call. Please her. Dear girl! 

11:10. Last call. Edith’s. Of course—that 
infernal Bings there. Lights half down. At- 
mosphere languorous and dreamy. Edith look- 
ing lovely. Just what I wanted—Bings ex- 
cluded. Stupid fellow: doesn’t know enough to 
go. Edith ought to give hima hint. Wonder 
why she doesn’t. She might be a little more 
—well, demonstrative—to me, considering I 
pay her the compliment of my trump call. 
Why doesn’t she get rid of Bings? I'll give 
him ten minutes to go. Give them. He 
doesn’t go. Suppose he’s giving me ten mi- 
nutes to go. I suggest, with subdued irony: 
“« Think I’ll have to tear myself away.” Edith 
says: ‘* Must you really ?” Says it faintly. All 
right. If Bings is her sort, I’m off. 

11:30 P.M. On Edith’s door-step. Don’t 
feel like turning in just yet. Remember— 
Aunt Maria had a headache. Aunt Maria is 
subject to fits. Headache premonitory symp- 
tom of fits. Perhaps had better just look in on 
my way home and see if old lady got to bed 
all right. Might be well to tell little girl from 
the country to be careful of Aunt Maria. Old 
lady needs watching over. Explain it to little 
girl, Yes, think I’ll call on Aunt Maria—just 
for a minute. 








‘Tuey picture the devil with a cloven hoof, 
but never yet was an artist found who could put 
on canvas the cloven breath of the Demon of 
Intemperance. 





Wuat is Fame? Ask of the favorite “song 
and-dance” man, who, clad in cream-col- 
ored trousers, velvet coat, white vest, and 
cardinal tie, with tilted hat, crossed legs, arms 
akimbo, and a monstrous cigar in his mouth, 
leans against a post in front of the “ leading 
theatre ” at which he is engaged for the current 
week, and receives, with condescending non- 
chalance, the awe-inspired homage of a col- 


lected crowd of admiring boot-blacks and 


office-boys. 
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S66II! 


WALKING A WHOLE YEAR 
WITHOUT STOPPING!!! 


BLOW LEARY’S GREAT FEET — AND 
HIS GREAT FEAT. 


WONDERS OF THE HUMAN HOOF. 
HOW HE LEGGED IT. 


THE GREAT JOURNEY ENDED. 
HE WINS $1,000,000. 
REPORTS OF THE TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS. 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR. 
[From the Daily Puck of January 1, 1980.] 


THE great walk has ended, and Blow Leary 
now takes his well-earned rest as a millionaire. 
A hundred years ago the feat of walking 73,000 
miles in a year—just two hundred miles in aday 
—would have been considered impossible by 
our slow-going ancestors who were ignorant of 
almost everything worth knowing. What knew 
they of air-lightning express trains and tin-lined 
stomachs, which latter enable a man, after a 
proper diet of adulterated sugar, to go without 
food for an unlimited period? ‘Thehuman frame 
and its capabilities was to them a sealed book; 
and if anything were wanting to prove the truth 
of the Darwinian theory, which was doubted in 
the last century by a then very powerful but 
unscrupulous class of men called clergymen, 
this unparalleled feat of Blow Leary must con- 
vince any loose skeptic of that now practically 
extinct profession that may be lying around. 
Men such as our Grand Pedestrian are nothing 
more than the natural result of scientific breed- 
ing and crossing of walkists and walkistesses. 

OLD-TIME PEDESTRIANISM. 

On looking over a file of Puck of the year 
18,000,000,000,000,000,000,00078 (old style 
1878) we find that asmall shed called Gilmore’s 
Garden, situated in the neighborhood of that 
now rather disreputable part of the city once 
called Madison Avenue, now Kelly Street, was 
the scene of these comparatively poor pedestrian 
contests, and, strange as it may seem, a man 
named O’Leary, from whom Blow Leary claims 
to be descended, was walking against an Italian 
opera singer named Campanini. How this man 
could manage to undergo the exertion and ap- 
pear in opera at the same time, is not explained. 
A Madame Anderson, who, it appears, was a 
member of the Louisiana Returning Board of 
that period, also distinguished herself by walk- 
ing a few hundred miles. This was before the 
East River was filled in, and the Fortieth Ward 
was called Brooklyn, which was the scene of 
her, judged from our standpoint, rather insig- 
nificant triumphs, Other distinguished walkists 
flourished about this time, and Blow Leary says 
that every member of 

HIS ANCESTRY, 
both male and female, walked for wagers. On 
consulting the books of the Herald’s College, 
we find that the O’Leary above mentioned 
married a Miss Bertha von Hillern. The fruit 
of this union was a son who walked five miles in 
half-an-hour on the day of his birth. As he grew 
older he walked into the affections of Madame 
Anderson, whom he married. ‘Their daughter 
was eminently respected for her pedestrian and 
affectionate muscularity, and gained great re- 
nown by her accomplishing the then astonish- 
ing feat of walking from New York to San 
Francisco and back in four days six hours 
seventeen minutes thirty-six and five-eighths 
seconds, with difference in longitude straight- 





ened out. The young lady was unitec ia the 
holy bonds of matrimony to a man named 
Weston, also a walker. The son was Blow 
Leary’s great-grandfather. We thus come to 
Blow Leary himself, who has shown that it may 
be possible for a well-trained pedestrian to walk 
forever, without eating, drinking, or sleeping. 
We have sympathy for the animal and vege- 
table food producing interests should the whole 
human family turn pedestrians—but science 
and progress are merciless, and we cun’t help it. 
SUMMARY OF THE ACHIEVEMENT. 

On the 1st of January Blow Leary set out on 
his 73,000 mile walk in Kelly Park, formerly. 
called Central Park, which had been roofed in 
for the purpose. He started from the Sixth 
Avenue entrance and s5gth Street, and com- 
pleted his first circuit of six miles and a half in 
three-quarters of a minute. ‘This is marvelous 
time. It is almost laughable to think how miser- 
ably pedestrians must have fared a hundred 
years ago in walking in that wretched, cramped 
old shed—yclept Gilmore’s Gardens—in Kelly 
Street. Now everything has changed. ‘The 
magnificent Central Kelly Conservatory, with 
the finest roof, unsupported by pillars, in the 
world, is now the scene of our athlete’s triumphs 
—and yet our primitive forefathers called this 
place Central Park, and never had the sense to 
cover it over. It will be remembered that Blow 
Leary undertook to walk from the 1st of January 
to the 31st of December, without any rest or 
nourishment whatever, for 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

The second circuit of the Conservatory was 
completed in half-an-hour, being about Blow 
Leary’s regular pace. ‘The attendance was 
large on every day of the year, there being never 
less at any time than two millions. ‘This, out of 
a city population of fifteen millions, is not bad. 
All classes were represented, from the aristo- 
cratic billionaire of Tenth Avenue and Pough- 
keepsie Square to the humbler denizen of Madi- 
son Avenue, while the brutal burglar of 

CENTRAL FIFTH AVENUE, 
and scarcely less revolting specimens of hu- 
manity who inhabit the disgusting tenements 
and vile dens of Madison Avenue and Thirty- 





fourth Street, rubbed shoulders with fair women | 
and brave men. On Washington’s Birthday 
Blow Leary had completed, at noon, his 10,600 | 
miles, being a little ahead of time. 


MAGNIFICENT FETTLE. 
Blow Leary’s style of walking is a sort of hop, 
skip and jump. When on his mettle he has been 
known to make a mile a minute, but he rarely 
considers such exertion necessary. April the 
first was Kelly’s birthday, but the festivities and 
regular holiday in memory of that distinguished 
patriot and Father of our city did not interfere 
with our champion, who manfully stuck to his 
work, In the afternoon, between three and 
four, the attendance must have been about 
seven millions, Kelly’s colossal statue seems to 
have been the favorite ground for viewing the 
walkist’s apparently slight efforts. Old-time 
pedestrians used to take frequent rests and 
much food and wine. Blow Leary could have 
double-discounted any one of them, not only 
on account of his knowing how to make use of 
his legs, but from the fact of his having 
NOTHING ON HIS STOMACH, 

On the Fourth of July the thermometer stood 
at 103 in the shade, but the temperature had 
not the slightest effect on Blow Leary, who still 
urged on his wild career. While other people 
were puffing, blowing, fanning themselves and 
drinking lager galore, the wonderful walkist 
pursued the even tenor of his way, nothing 
disturbing his imperturbability. 

THANKSGIVING 
found the champion still on the trot, with 
66,000 miles to his credit. Hundreds of his 
admirers implored him to eat a slice of turkey, 
but Blow Leary was proof against such tempta- 
tions. The only thing of which he complained 
was a slight stiffness in his little finger, attribu- 
able, perhaps, to his not having crooked it for 
so long a period. 

CHRISTMAS DAY 
Blow Leary had just another thousand miles to 
complete his task. He slackened up a little, 
as he told a Puck reporter he wanted to finish 
exactly on the 31st December. 

THE LAST MILE 
of yesterday was done in two minutes five se- 
conds amidst maddening enthusiasm, and the 
world’s greatest herosat down for the first time 
in a twelvemonth as fresh as a daisy. He ate 
a peanut and drunk a glass of root beer. We 


'do not wish to hear anything more of the 


prowess of our ancestors. ‘They never did, nor 


| never could, beat great Blow Leary’s record. 
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These receptacles were suspended on 


Christmas Eve; but Santa Claus didn’t put 


anything into them. He thought they were hung up to dry. 
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PADDLEFORD’S PANORAMA. 


II, 


HIS sad and gloomy-looking individual is 
not an undertaker. Nor has he recently 
lost his wife and five children by the ex- 

plosion of a patched steamboat-boiler. Not 
any. He isan American humorist. He writes 
funny paragraphs for the Hornville Bugéz, en- 
circles them with a blue pencil-mark, and sends 
them to his exchanges. ‘This melancholy busi- 
ness has banished all the smiles and cheerful- 
ness out of his face. From the painful ex- 
pression of his countenance we may safely as- 
sume that he is now mentally wrestling with an 
original pun on the Ameer of Cabul. His sal- 
ary is nine dollars a week, and he threatens to 
strike for nine and.a half. 

This lady and gentleman are the lovers we 
saw in the first part of our painting. ‘Their 
heads are not so contiguous now. His tender 
solicitude for her is less solicitudiness. He is 
several paces in advance, and has a vague, far- 
away look in hiseyes. She is lugging a big 
bundle, and doesn’t look happy. They have 
been married thirteen months, and he no longer 
whispers saccharine things into her ear. 

We now introduce a sad spectacle—a fond 
mother bidding her only son farewell—perhaps 
forever. The unbidden tear meanders down 
her cheek, and you can almost hear the emo- 
tion which chokes her voice. The youth, now 
in the spring-time of life, and armed with a 
six-shooter, a dirk-knife and slung-shot, is leav- 
-ag a mother’s gentle care for the first time. 
He may return in a fcw weeks—a corpse, or 
crippled for life; and the terrible thought al- 
most snaps the maternal heart-strings. The 
youth is not going west to fight the Indians. 
Nor is he going to foreign lands to enlist in the 
wars. Not much. He is going to one of our 
leading American colleges. Hence the sad 
parting and miniature arsenal. 

This is a fat man. He is not as great a cu- 
riosity as an honest politician, and our only 
apology for transferring him to canvas is the 
curious fact that he is the inventor of an anti- 
fat remedy. He weighs 350 pounds, and his 
medicine is warranted to reduce the human 
system ten pounds per week. He tipped the 
scales at 275 when he first introduced his 
Anti-Fat. He often sighs, ‘‘O, that this too- 
solid flesh would melt!” 


Here is astrange scene incident to life in 
the Great Metropolis. ‘The regiment of troops 
here may induce the impression that a military 
review is about to take place. Such is not the 
case. ‘The soldiers are merely guarding a cem- 
etery against robbers. Thieves have become 
30 daring and expert that they have been known 
to steal a dozen newly-made unoccupied graves, 
cement them together, ship the cavity to an 
adjoir ing State, and sell it for the cellar of a 
new house. This is a police station. It is not 
an imposing structure, but the magistrate in- 
side is an imposing individual. He imposes a 
fine of several dollars and costs for each drunk. 
These men lounging about, apparently without 
an aim in life, are. members of the finest po- 
lice force in the world. An ‘“‘Astounding Rob- 
bery” has been committed, but the news will 
not reach these guardians of the city until a 
reward of $10,000 has been offered. 

This man is a statesman—one of the Auld 
Lang Syne kind. How lonesome he looks. 
He is the only living specimen in th’s country. 
He has a broad forehead and a clear con- 
science. Barnum has offered him one hundred 
dollars a day to travel with ‘‘ the greatest show 
on earth;” but he declines. He was not born 
in Ohio. Here is a modern statesman—of the 
old Tammany species. He wears a diamond 
pin and a dyed moustache. He has his hands 
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THE SACRED SABBATH. 


Gaily the Reményi 
Twangs his catgut, 
On Sunday evenings, when 
Theatres are shut. 
Gaily he whoops it up 
To “ Grandfather’s Clock ’’— 
No one’s religious sense 
Seeming to shock, 
Gaily the baritone 
Roars ‘* Nancy Lee;” 
While opéra bouffistes 
Intone ‘¢ Dites-lui.” 
Queer—that we forfeit 
Our places in heaven 
By listening to Shakspere 
One night out of seven; 
While to hear ** Yankee Doodle” 
On the same day 
Is as holy a pastime 
As ’twould be to pray. 

















in his pockets. When he hasn’t got his hands 
in his own pockets, he has them in the tax- 
payers’ pockets. He is the most economical 
man you ever saw. Out of a salary of $4,000 
a year he manages to save $25,000. Of course 
it requires brilliant financiering to do this. 
Here is an animating picture—an enchanting 
interior view. It is called a church fair—pro- 
bably because it is one of the most unfair 
things in the world. ‘This sumptuous building 
is frequently devoted to the worship of the 
Lord. It is now being run in the interest of 
the—but never mind. Col. Ingersoll says there 
isn’t such a person, anyhow. Here are lotteries, 
grab-bags, wheels of fortune, and other games 
of chance. The beautiful young lady on the 
right, with an economically-waisted dress and 
a pencil and note-book, is asking the young 
gentleman with much collar and a dollar-store 
pin to subscribe one dollar for a piano for the 
minister’s wife. The young man says he has 
just put his name down in another book, and 
paid one dollar towards purchasing a horse and 
cart for a poor left-handed widow. The gen- 
tleman gazing intently into a bowl, on the left, 
has invested fifty cents in an oyster stew, and 
is now looking for the oyster. And here is a 
youth who has expended seventy-five cents for 
a pious pin-cushion, and his account with his 
washerwoman is four weeksin arrears. A church 
fair might be vastly improved by employing 
two masked ruffians to stand at the door to 
knock down all persons seeking admittance, 
and rifle their pockets before they returned to 
consciousness. The church would reap a richer 
harvest, and in a less questionable manner. 
Our next picture is called ‘‘ Love’s Delight.” 
This is a moonlight scene. The moon was 
painted by a foreign artist, and has been highly 








praised by the critic of the New York WVation. 
The critic of the ation, by the way, was never 
known to praise anything that was not foreign. 
Your attention is particularly called to the 
chiar’-oscuro of this painting. You will notice 
that the moon wobbles as it slowly ascends the 
star-flecked empyream. The young man who 
is engineering the pale luminary is standing on 
a rickety chair, and he is somewhat nervous. 
Aside from this he is a very good inoonist. The 
man residing in this mansion with the front 
yard is the father of three grown-up daughters. 
The young man leaning on this side of the gate 
is in love with the young woman hanging on 
the other side of the gate. Observe, if you 
please, the plenitude of “soul” the artist has 
thrown into the gate. For tone and depth of 
feeling it has never been surpassed. You can 
easily hear the hinges creak. Ail the minor 
details are carefully and conscientiously worked 
out—especially the buttons on the young man’s 
coat-tails. How easy and graceful! The artist 
was once offered two dollars and a half to paint 
a barn door. He declined. He said it was 
worth three dollars, if if was worth a cent. 
That old gentleman creeping stealthily along 
the fence is the father of the girl who is appa- 
rently counting the number of hairs in the 
young man’s moustache. He is not willing to be- 
come a father-in-law to the youth who appears 
to be biting the young lady. And presently the 
“depth of feeling” in the vicinity of the young 
man’s coat-tails will be fifty per cent. ‘“‘warmer”’ 
than that the artist has thrown into the gate. 
This painting is worth more than the price of 
admission. Old men often call on me at the 








7 


hotel where I am stopping, and ask to look at © 


this picture. They say it reminds them*of dead 
and buried joys. Ww. 
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SHADOWS. 


My love is such a foolish girl! 
She stands before the curtain, 

And never sees the shadows fall 
In outlines vague, uncertain. 





Now slender arms rise to the head 
To loose a nestling trinket; 

For Jessie’s very fond of gems, 
Although she may not think it. 


And now she bends her dainty form 
To doff a tiny slipper, 

And dreams no more of window-shades 
Than of the Little Dipper. 


She disappears, and now returns— 
The shadow’s fuller, rounder; 

The drowsy drapery of night 
Has sought her and has found her. 


She stands before the mirror tall 
To comb her flowing tresses; 
I'll leave her at that pretty task, 

And cease my shadow guesses. 


But as I go the light is quenched— 
The shadow flies—she’s left me. 
Just as the interest increased, 
This cruel shade’s bereft me! c. . &. 





O shadow sweet! I can but think 
(Although Propriety pouts) I’d 
Find your reverse side fairer far 


Even than is your outside. 
S. C. C. 








FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS. 
Lonpon, Dec. 18, 1878. 





Dear Puck: 

There are moments in a man’s life when the 
simplest language, the briefest possible expres- 
sion of what fills the heart, is alone becoming, 
fit, and proper. One of those moments is here. 
I have news of such importance that I tremble 
to tell it; I have information of such mighty 
magnitude that I hesitate to put it on paper. 
My hand shakes as I write —it is the emotion of 
the moment. I cannot pick and choose my 
words, I must take them as they come. I would 
rather, if it were possible, whisper them in your 
ear than set them down thus harshly in bold 
black and white, glaring and crude. If there 
were only a telephone from my mouth to thy 
ear. If you could only put a girdle around the 
earth to me just now. If I could but chain the 
lightning as Benjamin Franklin did. 

If I may be allowed to digress for a moment 
here to recall to the minds of the readers of 
these lines a singular and little known anecdote 
of Benjamin Franklin, I shall be as brief as may 
be. Franklin had long suspected that lightning 
and electricity were identical, and, taking a kite 
one rainy Sunday morning he— 

[Statement by Editor of Puck: 

In consideration of the valuable letters our 
esteemed correspondent has hitherto favored us 
with, we have allowed him considerable license. 
This permission he begins to abuse. Other of 
his letters were slightly padded with irrelevant 
matter. In this one he promises us important 
information, and then digresses to tell us the 
story of Benjamin Franklin’s going out on Sun- 
day to fly a kite, to the string of which he had 
attached a key, whence he drew sparks from the 
skies. This story is not, as our correspondent 
asserts, ‘‘ little known.” It is very familiar. It 
is in the mouths of babes, and sucklings, and 
old women. Besides we believe it is a lie. We 
have no doubt that B. Franklin did go sparking 
on Sunday, and he may even have so far dese- 
crated the Sabbath as to fly kites on that day 








of rest; and then let on that it was all in the in- 
terest of science. But we are not to be blind- 
folded such shallow pretexts, Omitting, 
therefore, the five closely-written pages of 
foolscap, on which our correspondent has set 
forth his version of this old tale, we allow him 
to proceed.] 

The moral of the story is obvious. AndI am 
especially glad of an opportunity of telling the 
tale anew as I write in a room in Craven street, 
Strand, and a house almost opposite to me bears 
an inscription informing. the casual passer that 
it was at one time occupied by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Statesman and Philosopher. In another 
hundred years I see another inscription, not 
upon that house, but upon this, telling the 
world, ever anxious to honor its great men, that 
another and perhaps greater writer than Frank- 
lin once wrote in this room. 

Perhaps I see far into the future. 

This Craven street, which runs from the 
Strand to the Thames—the Thames, I may 
mention, is a sort of creek which flows through 
the city of London—this Craven street was 
built by the earls of Craven. One of these 
earls married Miss Foote, the actress, some 
fifty years ago. And this Miss Foote was des- 
cended from the great little Foote, the actor, 
author and mimic, the man who satirized Gar- 
rick, amused Dr. Johnson, and adapted the 
‘Liar ” from the French. 

And this reminds me of an anecdote of 
Foote. On one occasion he was dining with a 
noble company, including many of the most 
distinguished men in England, and his hand- 
kerchief protruded from his— 

[Second statement from the Editor of Puck: 

‘The remarks which we made above may be 
considered as repeated here. Our esteemed 
correspondent takes strange liberties. Instead 
of giving us at once, in simple language, as he 
sagely suggested, the important information 
which he says he has, but which we begin to 
doubt the existence of, he digresses again here 
to tell us an anecdote of Foote, an anecdote 
which can be found in any biography of the 
dramatist, or in any collection of theatrical 
anecdotes, or in the files of any of the drama- 
tic journals. We are therefore compelled to 
omét the seven closely-written pages of the neat 
caligraphy of our correspondent devoted to 
the relating of this anecdote and to certain 
wholly unnecessary reflections and moralizings 
which it seems to have suggested to our corres- 
pondent. With this omission the letter pro- 
ceeds. } 

‘The moral of the story is obvious. And yet 
it may be well to dwellupon it a moment longer. 
For no one can doubt that— 

[ Third statement from Editor of Puck: 

We supposed that we had excised all of the 
morality of our esteemed correspondent, But 
it seems that he has taken a fresh start and gone 
straight ahead over four closely-written pages of 
unexceptionable moral sentiments. We are re- 
luctantly forced to omit them. Puck holds 
out open hands to almost everything; but Puck 
is not a moral paper. We must draw the line 
somewhere. 

Besides we are beginning to believe that our 
esteemed correspondent is acting upon a sort 
of “when in doubt, play a moral.” But we 
hesitate to believe anything of this sort about 
one in whom we have as much confidence as 
we have in E. Perkins Munchausen. 

But a few more morals and we shall begin to 
lose confidence in him. © 

Omitting therefore his moralizing, the MS. of 
of which we hold at his disposition—the other 
side is still serviceable—we permit him to con- 
tinue his letter.] 

From Craven street I walk down the Strand 
to Fleet street-—I do not know what fleet it is 
named after, but I have seen a good many sales 
in it. 





[N. B. to Editor Puck. Do you notice this 
quip? Methinks ’tis in faith an excellent jest. 
Column rates are really not adequate to reward 
jokes of this character. 

Oe ee ae 

Do you tumble ?] 

[ Fourth statement by the Editor of Puck: 

We may as well tell our esteemed correspond- 
ent now that his asides to us are wholly unne- 
cessary and highly unbecoming. His services 
to the paper, such as they are, will be duly re- 
munerated. Mere vulgar repetition and itera- 
tion of a demand for higher wages is unwor- 
thy of a servant of literature.] 

‘* Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ let us take a walk 
down Fleet street.” I have often wondered 
why Dr. Johnson was so fond of walking down 
Fleet Street. 

And I think I have now discovered the rea- 
son. Dr. Johnson had a great fondness for an- 
tiquity and for al! things old—old women, old 
wine, old books, old laws and old jokes. And 
in some marvelous manner he foresaw that in 
this very same Fleet street would one day be 
re-established the British Museum of Anti- 
quated Jests, the Asylum for Foundling Jokes, 
the Nursery for Quips in their Second Child- 
hood—of course I mean Punch. 

Punch has its office in Fleet street. 

While Artemus Ward was in London, over 
ten years ago, he contributed to Punch a series 
of very amusing letters, from one of which I 
venture to make an extract—— 

[ Fifth statement by the Editor of Puck: 

And we will venture to extract the extract 
from this letter and consign it to the waste- 
basket. We shall be glad to print any original 
articles Artemus Ward may send us now, but 
we cannot allow Mr. E. Perkins Munchausen to 
incorporate them in this barefaced manner in 
his letters to us. 

It is our duty also to mention that even this 
humorous fragment of Artemus Ward suggested 
to our sometime-esteemed correspondent a 
train of moral reflections. 

We have just run the train off the track, and 
return to the main line of our correspondent’s 
letter, with the hope that we shall soon arrive 
at the important information of which he al- 
leges possession. We allow hiin to resume.] 

The moral is obvious. The thought of A. 
Ward has, however, called up before me recol- 
lections of another and a nobler American, 
whose name, like his, began with a W, and 
who, like him, made a conquest of the British. 
I refer to George Washington. ‘There is an 
anecdote of his youth which I have never yet 
seen in print, and which is not without a cha- 
racteristic savor. His father, when he was a 
boy, gave him a cutting implement resembling 
a hatchet, and he— 

[Sixth statement by the Editor of Puck: 

This is altogether too much! Mr. Munchau- 
sen has the inexpressible impudence to repeat 
here in his verbose style the story of the cherry- 
tree. We have read the rest of his letter; it 
consists solely of moralization. We therefore 
omit it wholly. We can only regret that we 
have admitted as much as we have, and we can 
only say that no further letters from this person 
will be allowed in our pages. ] 


Since the preceding paragraphs were in type 
we have received the following dispatch, which 
by some extraordinary accident was not pre- 
paid on the other side: 


Editor Puck, 1.3 V.Wm. St., New York, U.S. A.: 
Lonpon, Dec. 30, 1878. 


After sending letter discovered omission im- 
portant information. Now too late. Impor- 
tant information forgotten. Better kill letter. 


E. PERKINS MUNCHAUSEN. 
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ACT I. 
Enler KNUCKLES. 
Hey, “‘ Rocks”! Come over here and have a skate be- 
fore der ‘‘Cop” puts der ashes on. 
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HAP’ NEW YEAR. 
| OME of our readers may not be aware of 
sy it, but a peculiar custom has prevailed 
for a number of years in this section of 
the land of liberty—a custom of calling, on 
the first day of the year, on all the ladies of 
one’s acquaintance, from a fellow’s most inti- 
mate cousin to the lady he helped into an om- 
nibus two years ago. 

We remark that some of our readers may 
not know of this custom; for it is very possible 
that these modest and unobtrusive social observ- 
ances have never fully impressed themselves on 
the mind of the general public. The informa- 
tion we now impart may, therefore, strike some 
of our readers with the force of a revelation. 
To this class we address ourselves. Learning 
that such a fashion exists, some young men may 
be tempted to go and call on their female 
friends on the first of next January. If they 
do, they will be sincerely grateful, we feel sure, 
to anyone who will supply them with appropri- 
ate formulas of conversation, useful on all oc- 
casions, and carefully adapted to every emer- 


gency. 


of hundred or so of these calls, it begins to 
dawn on aman that he made a mistake in start- 
ing out with the idea of striking a new conver- 
sational vein at every house. He begins to dis- 
cover a certain family similarity in the small 
talk of the young ladies—begins to find his 
own fount of inspiration running dry. He feels 
that it would be an immense relief to him if he 
could simply gothrough a certain form of words-— 
the Episcopal Catechism or the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for instance, on entering a house; 
and he is confident that all social purposes 
would be equally well served. He realizes the 
fact that, however good were his intentions in 
starting the subject of Volcanoes, at the Smiths’, 
he was able to afford but little information to 
the eldest Miss S., in the course of his necessa- 
rily hurried visit; and that although it was cer- 
tainly a very good point to tell the sweetest of 
the Jones eo that Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood, thus leading up to seve- 
9 ral telling remarks on ific diseases of the 
cardiac system, yet he had scarcely a thoroughly 
satisfactory opportunity to get in just the style 
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ACT II. 
“Rocks.” —Distinguished Boot Black from the City Hall. 
Fellers! der Court has refused de Injunction on our Rapid Transit. 


of physiology he might have reveled in had not | enclosed in a tube four feet long, absorbs 60 


his call been limited to ten minutes in length. 


In view of these considerations, we have little | 


doubt that the following 
FORMULAS OF CONVERSATION 
NEW YEAR’S CALLERS 
will be hailed with exclamations of joy by a 
large proportion of the metropolitan populace. 
Form A.—PLaIn CALL. 

1.—How do, Miss M.? [Or W., as the case 

may be.| 


FOR 


2.—Oh, thanks, I’m very well indeed, thank ; 


you. [Or, if you are very intimate with her: 
Bloomin’, thanks!] 

3.—My father is in excellent health. [Or, if 
you are a cad: Old man’s first rate.] 

4.—Isn’t it awful cold ? 

5.—Colder ’n last New Year’s. 

6.—Don’t think it’s as cold as year before, 
though. 

7.—Had many calls to-day? 

[7%4.—/f answered No: Guess they’ll come 


| later.] 





| pause. | 


The fact is, that after having made a couple | 


8.—Yes, I’ve been making a good many calls. 
9.—[/ last statement is responded to by a 
Well, guess I’ve got to be going. 
[Here pull out visiting list, written on very thick 


| paper, to crackle when handled.| Got good 





many calls to make yet. 

10.—Thank you, don’t care if I do. 

11.—Sherry. [Zhis is safest, if you havea 
weak head but a strong stomach. You are at 
liberty, however, to choose your own poison. | 

12.—Thanks—ro more. [/mportant]. Good 
morning —Oh, yes, I forgot—Hap’ New Year, 
Miss [M. or N.]. 

Form B.—CALL WITH TRIMMINGS. 

1.—Hap’ New Year! 

2.—How is your mother, Miss Jones? 

3.—Receiving hosts of callers, I presume? 

4.—Talking about callers, you remember the 
beautiful words of Tyndall: ‘‘Of the rays 
emitted by a carbonic-oxide flame, carbonic 
acid absorbs twice as much at olefiant gas: this 
wonderful change in the power of the former 
as an absorber is simply due to the fact that the 
periods of the hot and cold carbonic acid are 
identical, and that the waves from the flame 
freely transfer their motion to the molecules 
which synchronize with them: thus it is that 
the tenth of an atmosphere of carbonic acid, 


| per cent. of the radiation from a carbonic- 
oxide flame, while one-thirtieth of an atmos- 
phere absorbs 48 per cent. of the heat from the 
same origin” —eh ? [ Zhis, to be effective, should 
| be fired off rapidly.) 

5.—No, thank you, got to go now. [Ge.]} 

Form C.—CaLt with CONUNDRUM. 

[Same as Form A. up to speech No. 4. Then: 

4 b.—Heard latest thing out ? 

4 c.—No, really? 
4d.—It’s a conundrum. 
gamist like an epithalamium ? 

4 e.—Give it up? 
| 4f—Because they’re both a rhyme to mar- 
| riage. [JlVot safe to respond to encore on this.] 
Form D.—Last CALL OF THE Day, 
1.—Hap’ N’ Year! 
2.—Doncarefido. 
3-—-Doncarefido again. 
4.—Miss Smiff, setmupgin. 
5.—Sree fing’s. 
6.—Who’sh zhat shtriped zhebra over zhere ? 
7.—Got a shutter in zhe house, Miss Smiff? 
8.—Hap’ N’’Ear. Bye bye! [2Z-xit on this.] 





Why is a miso- 





THE ALBUM AGONY. 








It is worse than torture for a bashful young 
man to be requested by the girl he silently 
adores to write a few lines in her album. He 
would like to take the book home with him, 
lock himself up with it alone, draw straight lines 
lightly with a pencil, and, with the fervid elo- 
quence born of pent-up passion and a borrowed 
Thesaurus, tell the story of his love. He would 
cull choice lines from Moore or Byron, lop off 
a foot or two here, change a rhyme there, inter- 
polate occasionally the name of his enchantress, 
and lay the “‘ unworthy jingle” at her feet. 

But alas, the thoughtless cruel one leans care- 
lessly over his shoulder, he feels her perfumed 
breath upon his cheek and ears, blushes mantle 
his face, perspiration oozes from every pore, his 
pulse throbs convulsively, his skin feels about 
four sizes too small for him, and in desperation 
he grasps the open volume, and writes diagonally 
across the page: 

‘« The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you.” 
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Down, down to Hell, Old Ye 


No worse than You can be & 
{ 
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eFPand say I sent thee thither! 
be tf New, now coming hither. 
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VERGING ON THE SENTIMENTAL. 


ANOTHER SENTIMENTAL SONG. 


I would not be the tear, love, — 
Upon your cheek to rest, 

Your heart would be, I fear, love, 
In pain, though I were blessed. 


: I would not be the rose, love, 


You kissed this summer morn, 
For near its blossom grows, love, 
What caused the tear—a thorn. 


; But I would be the heart, love, 
Which beats beneath your breast, 
So soft I’d play my part, love, 
You’d never know unrest. 
James R. CAmMpsBeEtr. 


ABOUT NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 











Puck, with his trousers pockets — pardon Mes- 
dames!—his coat-tail pockets, full of the cur- 
rent coin of the Republic, would like to retire 
and rest under his own vine and a fig-leaf. But 
the naughty, naughty naughtiness of mankind 
compels Puck to continue his labors in the 
cause of Virtue and True Goodness. 

Why can’t we have a Utopia, and let Puck 
put on a night-shirt and to go to his bed? He 
certainly needs rest from his labor. 

He is willing, if the generous people of this 

t Nation will back him up, to subscribe 
iberally to a Fund, to make’ America happier 
and better. | 

He offers to subscribe 

$2.39 
to head the list, and Mister Hilton may send 
his Treasurer any time between g a. M. and 
7.30 P. M. on any Sunday, to ask for the money. 

And if this Fund is nobly subscribed to, what 
grand results may follow! Talk about your 
Era of Peace!—Your lamb lying down with its 
lion!!—Aha! my boy, think of the possibilities 
that this rheumatic fist suggests. 

Dana kissing Hayes! 

How's that for a New Year's 
Call on the Boss of the country ? 

Mister John Kelly calling 6n Mayor Cooper 
and putting the Mayor’s foot on his neck. 

Mr. Beecher calling on God Almighty, to 
give him strength to ¢ell the truth. 

My dear, dear Jews, you shall be admitted to 
ail my Hotels, and please buy all your Dry- 
Goods from 

Your friend, 
JupcE Hitton. 

That’s the noblest work of X. J. Hilton. 





Please cum an giv me a leecherous hugg. 
Dam an dubble dam the bluddy bon-howlders. 
The Chinese musht go. I'll take off me pants 
on the San’ lots te-morror. ‘There is a kiss 


in here, -*) Ben! 


Dinny KEARNEY 
To Gin. B. F. BuTtier. 








At Watiack’s “At Last” has been success- 
fully produced; but it was a little too much at 
first for Puck to notice at any length. ‘This is 
“At Last” number two, the first being ““Won 
at Last” a season ago. But still the present 


play may be said to have more Meritt than the |. 


other, which was remarkable for its Steele Mac- 
kaye qualities. 





: : 
New Year's ResoLuTion—A vote of thanks 
to the man who stands treat. 





Campana doesn’t throw physique to the dogs, 
but that’s just where his is fast going. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
No. LXX. 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


Ya-as, everwy- 
body maw or less 
has been quite cwa- 
zy durwing the last 
few days, because, 
yer know, it is 
Chwistmas, and aw 
the end of the ye-ah. 
Chwistmas is all 
very well in its way, 
but I think it’s a 
fwightful baw to take any special twouble about 
it. I don’t care for any differwence between 
one day and another; it’s not the corwect 
thing, and shows poor bweeding. 

At home we do take some notice of the bus- 
iness; but he-ah in Amerwica they make a twe- 
mendous fuss about it, just as if there had never 
been a Chwistmas befaw. Everwybody wushes 
about to buy pwesents faw every othah fellaw. 
This aw is wathah a wespectable twait in the 
charwacter of the Amerwican people—learnt it 
fwom Gweat Bwitain, yer know. But then they 
overdo the thing. just as do everything else. I 
would a gweat deal sooner make pwesents than 
weceive them, but weally both things are wa- 
thah a baw. 

But of course I had to do the pwopah thing 
and make some pwesents, and it is d-doosid 
convenient that in this countwy can send things 
to gyurls without being expected to marwy them 
afterwards. Couldn’t do this at home, ye know, 
at all. 

I wacked and wacked my bwain to wesolve 
what Chwistmas twifle I should pwocure for the 
young woman to whom I have weferwed on 
severwal pwevious occasions. Horwibly diffi- 
cult to decide, by Jove; but as she is an Amer- 
wican I thought I would do as the Amerwi- 
cans do. 

I went with Jack to Tuppenny’s jewelwy shop 
—quite a fair size—and I aw inspected numer- 
wous gimcwacks, 

I forget the pwice, but faw a few hundwed 
pounds or dollars I purchased a wathah pwetty 
wuby wing, a bwooch with wubies, and wuby 
earwings. 

I sent Luigi with these things to the young 
cweature with my compliments. 

Aw,’pon my life, to my surpwise—I wouldn’t 
believe it—she sent them the next day back 
with a neat note with the wemark that she 
weally couldn’t accept such wich pwesents. 

This would be corwect in England; but no 
fellaw can evah understand these Amerwicans. 

Aw I told Luigi to hand the wuby arwange- 
ments tu the chambermaid aw. 

Wondah awif I shall be able to spend anothah 
wintah in New York. I shall twy for severwal 
weasons, but it will be terwibly hard work. ’Pon 
my soul, it is getting quite too fwightfully slow, 
and I think in a few months I shall twavel west 
again, and in perwhaps anothah ye-ah get away 
fwom the countwy. But Jack always says it is 
not easy to look into futurwity, and I suppose 
he is wight. 

I have not yet made up my mind to be 
twotted round on the first of January among 
varwious descwiptions of people one has wubbed 
shoulders with in the course of one’s existence. 
Nous verrons, as I have wemarked aw befaw. 

Aw sorwy the Pwincess Alice is no longer in 
existence. Died, ye know, somewhere on the 
continent, I believe she marwied a German 
Pwince. Wathah nice cweature. I wote to 
Lorne that Jack and I would in consequence 
wathah postpone our visit at Widean Hall—I 
think people call the place. 

He-ah a gweat deal is twanspirwing, and if I 
went everwywhere I should nevah get any west. 

Severwal new idiots are walking twemen- 








dously in Sedgmoor’s Gardens, and othah 
curwious places. Lots of fellaws wish to see 
them. I don’t admire this sort of thing—-makes 
me aw too tired to see othah fellaws tired aw. 








THE CANADIAN COURT. 


Toronto, Dec. 21, 1878. 
PUCK: 

All of your papers containing the cartoon 
of Marquis of Lorne dancing with the Princess 
were snapped up in Toronto immediately that 
they were issued. 

I enclose you a Book which if you read care- 
fully you will see a good point for a cartoon. 
Your paper will secure a large circulation here 
by denouncing the Court (?) as hundreds of 
people here do not like the idea of a court(?). 
This Fanning, author of the Book, has sold 
Over 3,000 of these Books. Give a good rub 
and try to stop this nonsense. All of the 
“snobs " go for it. The Society of Canada is 
composed of Ladies who were formerly Gov- 
ernesses, Lady’s Maids and Servants, and the 
men portion were stone cutters, Roustabouts, 
farmers and mechanics, and they place them- 
selves very high. 

Give the snobocracy a good one and all re- 
spectable people will like it. 

Respectfully, 


A CANADIAN, 


Professor Fanning’s exhaustive work will re- 
ceive proper attention in our next issue, Puck 
is rather inclined to thank the Professor for 
calling attention to the subject of court etiquette 
which has been sadly neglected on this conti- 
nent. 








THE BALL SEASON. 





Puck wishes to call attention to the fact that 
he will next week publish a brilliant and ex- 
haustive article on the coming Ball Season, 
giving the festive programme for the entire 
year, from the ‘“‘Grand Bal des Sociétés Culi- 
naires Cosmopolite et Philantrophique,” popu- * 
larly known as “The Cook’s Ball,” to the 
Charity Ball and the famous entertainment of 
the Benevolent Order of Hat-checks. This 
week Puck has only room to mention that the 
first ball.of the season was that given at Irving 
Hall on Saturday last, by the Employees of 
Messrs. A. Werner & Co., Manufactures of 
American Champagne, and that it was quite as 
bright and sparkling and delightful as the 
charnpagne it celebrated. 








¢ . + 
Answers for the Anvions, 

HasEttinF. She is giving you guff. 

JouN BLACKBRIDGE. Your ‘Fluff from the Factory 
Districts” is too light for us. 

A PruDE. We have carefully examined the contribu- 
tion you send us, and can only reply that we do not 
wish to start a puzzle department. 

L. L., Waverly, Iowa. We think you must be a 
foreigner. The native who makes a pun on Fair and 
Pear was called in several centuries ago. 

SLowcus. Do we ever publish little original scraps 
from outsiders? We do—sometimes. But we expect 
the outsiders to supply the humor. Please bear this in 
mind and examine third column, second page. 

NettTig HatTutway. You want to know why Puck 
doesn’t wear trousers? Because they would be too 
warm in this weather. However, if you care to lend 
him a pair of your own, he may use them, We strongly 
suspect your femininity, Nettie, not alone from the chiro- 
graphy of your letter, but from the orthography of your 
signature. 
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THREE CHRISTMAS-EVES 


[From Tinsley’s Magazine.] 








(Concluded. ) 
| AUD clasped her hands convulsively, 
JN; but uttered no further protest. Ste- 

S5> phen drew near, as though to accom- 
pany them. 

‘“No, stay with Maud,” said Maggie, and 
she and Sidney left the room. They went up- 
stairs, and along a little carpeted passage that 
led to the door of a room, ¢#e room where they 
had left that formless ghastly thing stretched 
on the bed that afternoon. At the door they 
paused, and the candle fluttered and flickered 
as though on the point of going out, and leav- 
ing them in darkness, Sidney and Maggie 
looked at each other, but that did not comfort 
them much, for with those eyes dilated with a 
nameless horror they did not look much like 
their ordinary selves. Sidney placed his hand 
resolutely on the handle of the door, and be- 
gan slowly to open it. 

“Take care that the candle does not blow 
out, Maggie,” whispered he. 

She obediently put out her hand to shield 
the flame, so that the candle, while shedding 
its light on their faces, did not help them at 
all to see what was before them. But the cham- 
ber was not quite dark; the white blind in the 
window only modified, but did not shut out, the 
chilly whiteness of the moonlit snow, and in 
between the blind and the window came strag- 
gling moonbeams, that fell in uneven streaks 
upon the furniture and floor. They fell on 
something else, too. Heavers! what was tat 
white form sitting before the dressing-table, 
and looking into the glass with hideous intent- 
ness? It was Carrie—or—her ghost. Mg- 
gie’s courage failed her, and the candle fell, 
with terrifying clamor, to the ground. 

Sidney was the first to regain his self-com- 
mand. Grasping Maggie’s arm with painful 
energy, he said, in a deep tone: 

** Carrie!” 

No answer, no movement; only that ghostly 
figure still sitting before the glass. They looked 
fearfully at the reflection, and saw that that dim 
gray spectre did, indeed, look strangely like 
the rigid face that they had left under the 
white covering. Besides, they looked upon the 
bed, and there was nothing there. 

‘*God help us!” said Maggie, as, clasping 
Sidney’s hand, she moved slowly and fearfully 
towards the window. As they drew nearer 
their doubts were at an end; it was Carrie, 
staring at her own drawn, ashen, ghastly face 
with vacant stony gaze. She seemed too ab- 
sorbed to notice their presence, or to turn her 
head ever so little at her husband’s call. At 
last they stood close behind her chair, and then 
for the first time they saw some strange dark 
thing upon the table in front of her. Horror 
of horrors! it was the cat, and to Sidney’s 
heated imagination its luminous eyes seemed 
those of a terrible demon, lighted by the fires 
of hell. Nevertheless, to ordinary beholders 
it would have seemed nothing more or less than 
a cat, and, moreover, it was purring. 

‘OQ Carrie, I am so glad you are better, 
dear,” said Maggie, with trembling voice; “but 
is it not rather cold for you to be out of bed? 
Will you go back now ?” 

No answer, but stony silence, only broken 
by the purring of the cat. 

‘‘ Let us call the others,” said Sidney. Ah, 
what terrible anguish and horror was written 
on his expressive face! 

“No,” whispered Maggie, ‘‘1 have never 
done or wished her harm; I do not fear her;” 
and so saying she touched the stiff wax-like 
hand, and tried to move it. 

“She is dead,” said Maggie, encircling the 





corpse with her pliant arm. 
ney.” 

“ How do you know?” said Sidney, doubt- 
ing, yet not for very shame and manliness dar- 
ing to refuse to assist her. But Maggie had 
seen the unmistakable symptoms of death more 
often than he had, and she was right; Carrie 
was dead. 

But how, when, where did she die, and who 
gave utterance to that wailing cry that had im- 
pelled them to seek her? How came the 
cat in that strange deserted chamber, which 
every human or living thing would naturally 
shun in dumb horror? These thoughts op- 
pressed tnem as they laid the stiffened. corpse 
upon the bed, and tried to close the glassy va- 
cant eyes. Hastily their task was done, but 
what hours it seemed to them, before they again 
left the hated chamber, and descended to ex- 
pectant listeners in the dining-room! Then, 
when once safely back to the regions of light 
and human society, the strain on Maggie’s 
heart gave way, and she flung herself sobbing 
into the arms of the astonished Maud. Sidney 
gave, as well as he could, a brief account of 
what they had found in the chamber of death. 
Stephen and Maud were chilled with horror, 
and Maud’s one idea was of instant escape 
from this house of terrors. But Stephen said 
firmly, ‘‘ Let us go back once, all together, just 
to be assured that all is now right as you say it 
is, and then we will go.” 

Perhaps curiosity might have had something 
to do with his making this proposal, but at all 
events the others felt it to be right, and they 
reluctantly assented. 

“And we will lock the door,” said Maggie. 

Accordingly they went once more to the 
room, taking with them this time two candles. 
There lay the body on the bcd, but when they 
looked at the table no cat was to be seen, and 
and though they searched everywhere they 
could not find it. Maud and Stephen -looked 
at each other; it was evident they began to 
doubt the statement of the others; but Sidney 
and Maggie persisted in it; and, besides, how 
could they account for that mysterious cry? 
They left the room at last and locked the door. 

“Come home with us, Sidney,” said Stephen, 
as they descended the stairs. 

“‘T would; but the maid —I cannot leave her 
alone in the house—”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t you know that she is going to 
sleep with our Anne to-night ?”’ said Maud. 

On hearing this Sidney gladly consented, 
and as soon as the two girls were hatted and 
cloaked they emerged into the Close. What a 
relief it was to get out of the terrifying atmos- 
phere of that hated house! How reassuring 
and protecting seemed the grand old mother 
church of the city as she lay—a massive gray 
pile of stonework, streaked with deep shadows 
that seemed hardly less substantial—in the 
midst of the sparkling snow! They were not 
long in reaching Mrs. Dainton’s house, and be- 
fore they entered it they promised one another 
not to tell any one but Emily of the events of 
that night, for they well knew that if once it 
reached Mrs. Dainton’s ears, the story would 
be soon bandied about among all the gossips of 
Woodchester. Sidney ventured to confess to 
Stephen, as they walked tegether, his convic- 
tion that there had been something “‘ uncanny” 
about the whole affair, and hinted at strange 
theories of the transmigration of souls, and at 
the possession of animals by evil spirits. He 
had always had a superstitious dread of Carrie’s 
cat, and now he could not divest himself of 
the idea that it had some strange communica- 
tion with his wife’s spirit. But Stephen, who, 
from not having witnessed what his brother 
had, was inclined to a more rational view, 
maintained that ‘‘poor Carrie” had fallen into a 
trance, and that after they had thought her 
dead she had revived sufficiently to grope her 


** Help me, Sid- 








way to a chair, where death had seized her 
even while calling for help. 

When Sidney urged that she had been dead 
for some time, Stephen admitted that it must 
have been the cat they heard; but maintained 
still that that was nothing wonderful. Sidney 
said no more, but neithe- he nor Maggie ever 
again alluded to it in Stephen’s presence. That 
night, as they parted in the sitting-room, Sid- 
ney embraced his adopted sister with marked 
and respectful tenderness, and dismissed her 
with the comforting words, ‘‘ You are a brick, 
Maggie.” 

The next day Maud inquired of the servants 
for Sidney’s cat, and great search was made for 
it; but never again did they behold that cat, 
nor ever hear what had become of it. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE THIRD CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


CHRISTMAS came round again, as Christmas 
inevitably will, notwithstanding that the skep- 
ticism of childhood may sometimes doubt it, 
and still, to all appearance, Woodchester was 
much the same as it had been wont to be. But 
the little ivy-covered house in the Close was 
shut up, and for the present Stephen, and 
not Sidney Dainton, was the organist of the 
cathedral. For the young musician was travel- 
ing abroad, drinking in the beauty of the snow- 
capped mountains of Switzerland and the me- 
lodious sound of their rushing torrents, the 
gorgeous coloring of the storied cathedrals and 
the glorious soul-stirring of the pealing organs 
of Germany, or watching with equal delight 
the rhythmic dances of the graceful Italian 
peasants. He wandered to and fro, frequent- 
ing hotels and fad/es @’hote, and winning golden 
opinions from the travelers who crossed his 
path. Young ladies particularly admired this 
fair-haired dreamy-locking stranger, and were 
not a little piqued by his impassive disregard of 
all their airs and graces. 

But at last he returned, bringing with him 
various new effusions wherewith to enrich the 
musical world, and—so he thought—an empty, 
loveless, gloomy heart to darken his own dwell- 
ing. But it did not seem so miserable when 
once he was back in his old haunts, and busy 
with his old occupations; and the merry laugh, 
the quaint humor, and tender courtesy which 
made him so welcome in the little social world 
of Woodchester, did not seem much like the 
utterance of a hollow and a broken heart. 
There let us leave him for the present, and look 
in upon him again after a few months more 
have passed. 


It was Christmas-eve, three years and a half 
after he was first introduced to our readers, when 
Sidney Dainton hurried up the steps of his mo- 
ther’s house and burst into the sitting-room. 
The party was reduced now, for Emily had 
gone to live with a friend of hers as governess 
to her children, and from thence had married 
a fascinating Russian count, with whom she 
was now traveling abroad. Stephen also had 
gotten himself a wife and a house of his own, 
so now there were only Mrs. Dainton, Maud 
and Maggie. The two latter were busily en- 
gaged in decorating the snug little room with 
branches of holly. 

‘* Sidney, my treasure,” said Mrs. Dainton, 
with all her old empressement, ‘ this is charm- 
ing!” Now, pipsy-popsies, clear away your 
rubbish, and give your brother a cup of tea as 
soon as possible.” 

“‘No, mother dear, I really cannot stay; I 
must go home directly,” said Sidney. “I only 
came in just to wish you and the girls a merry 


*Christmas.” 


Mrs. Dainton’s face fell, and she said sorrow- 
fully: 
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“Oh, what a pity! and we have just got a 
new pot of that beautiful apricot-jam that you 
said you could eat for ever. You must stay.” 

“‘ That I said I could eat for ever!” said Sid- 
ney, aghast. ‘Good heavens, mother, what 
dreadful things you rake up against me! I do 
not believe I ever said so.” 

“Well, you said something like it; Dut it 
was Latin or Greek or something. Maggie, my 
dear, you are the learned one—what was it 
Sidney said ?” 

“T expect it was jam satis, mother,” said 
Maggie, laughing. ‘‘ That means that he is 
never satisfied.” 

‘Ah, that was it!’ said Mrs. Dainton. ‘You 
see I was right, Sidney.” 

‘But I did not mean that about the jam, 
mother,” said Sidney; ‘‘and since then I have 
altered my opinion, besides. NowI must be 
off. Good-bye.” 

‘*Ah, we all know what that ‘ must’ means,” 
said Maud archly. 

*« Tt is the law of attraction,” said Maggie. 

“Which, as Maggie knows, is the strongest 
of Nature’s laws,” said Sidney, edging towards 
the door. 

‘“‘ Here, stop a minute,” cried Mrs, Dainton, 
hastily seizing a piece of paper and wrapping 
the pot of jam in it. “ You must take this 
with you, then.” 

“But I don’t want it,” said Sidney, retiring 
backwards before the approaching jam- pot. 
**T assure you I don’t.” 

But Mrs. Dainton would take no denial, and 
at last succeeded in thrusting it into his coat- 
pocket. Sidney looked ruefully at the bulging 
pocket and said: 

*¢ But it is sticky.” 

“No, I have taken care of that,” said Mrs. 
Dainton reassuringly. 3 

‘And the girls will want it,” added he. But 
to this assertion there was a chorus of denial, 
and Sidney saw that there was no escape for 
him. ‘God bless you, mother,” said he, shut- 
ting the door and going out into the street with 
a tender light in his eyes. 

It was a cheering sight that greeted Sidney’s 
eyes as he entered his drawing-room. ‘The 
room seemed to him filled with light and 
warmth, and not the smallest part of that im- 
pression was caused by the presence of a sunny 
haired damsel, who came towards him with 
smiling eagerness. 

‘Ah, you are come at last,’’ said she. It is 
very good of you to be so punctual. And see 
here, I have got a treat for you;” and she 
pointed to some very inviting-looking muffins 
that rested on the tea-tray. ‘‘I have nearly 
baked myself in my efforts to keep them 
warm.” 

“And the result is very satisfactory,” said 
Sidney, with a look 6f loving admiration. “1 
wish you always had as much color in those 
pale Lendun cheeks, my little wife.” 

“Oh, | soon snall,”’ replied Nellie Dainton. 
* You will see when the summer comes I shall 
be as burnt and rosy as any mi.kmaid. I do 
believe 1 am growing taller already.” 

‘That is the wonderful Woodchester air,” 
stid Sidney, winding his arm round the tiny 
graceful form, and iooking down at her with 
satisfied content. 

“* No, it 1s happiness,” said Nellie, hiding her 
face against his shoulder. 

** There was a pause, which neither seemed 
inclined to break. Suddenly Nellie sprang 
back with an exclamation. 

“* What is the matter ?’”’ demanded Sidney 

“Oh, the muffins!”’ replied Nellie, in a tone 
of consternation. 

But the muffins were not cold after all, and 
Sidney produced his pot of jam to add to the 
tea-table. He gave a history of his mother’s 
efforts to force it upon him, and Nellie laughed 
much at the account. 





“‘ What a dear kind creature she is!’ said 
Nellie, with fervor. ‘‘ But I must put it away 
for to-morrow; it will never do to have all our 
good things the day before the feast.’ 

** Why do you look at me ?” said Sidney, as 
Nellie musingly surveyed him in the intervals 
of sipping her tea. 

“And why not?” demanded she. “Is it so 
very incomprehensible that I should like to 
look at you? A cat may look at a king, you 
know.” 

A shade fell across Sidney’s face, and he 
moved uneasily in his chair, 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Nellie; ‘‘ I have 
got a most charming delightful present to-day; 
I will fetch it;’”? and she hastened out of the 
room. She soon returned, and put on Sidney’s 
knees a handsome tabby cat, with its neck or- 
namented by a bow of green ribbon. 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, take that thing away, 
Nellie!”’ said Sidney, in an angry tone. 

Poor Nellie shrank back with a look of hor- 
ror. In all her wildest dreams she could not 
have imagined that Sidney would speak to 
her like that. She carried the cat sadly out of 
the room, and it was some minutes before she 
returned. When she again entered it was with 
a certain air of grave dignity, but there was a 
slight quivering at the corners of her mouth 
as she stood before Sidney, and said: 

“T am very sorry I annoyed you, Sidney; I 
did not know you did not like cats.” 

“Of course you did not, my sweet one,” re- 
plied Sidney. ‘I was a brute, but it was so 
sudden—just when I thought I had forgotten, 
too.” He passed his hand wearily over his 
brow. 

“‘ What is it you thought you had forgotten?” 
asked Nellie anxiously. ‘Is it anything that I 
may know ?”’ 

“Are you afraid of ghosts, Nellie? Would you 
be afraid if I were to tell you a strange story 
about myself, that haunts my life even now ?” 

** Not at all,” said Nellie confidently. ‘“ Be- 
sides, if you are frightened | would rather be.” 

With this encouragement, Sidney began, and 
told his astonished wife the story with which 
our readers are already acquainted. When he 
mentioned Maggie’s share in the adventure a 
flash of recollection crossed Nellie’s face, and 
when the story was ended she said: 

‘‘Ah, I remember so well the Bridges dis- 
cussing Maggie, and laughing because she said 
she detested cats. They said it was because 
she did not want to be thought an old maid.” 

‘* How foolish people are!” said Sidney in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ As if Maggie was not altogether 
above such meannesses!”’ 

After that Nellie looked very grave, and was 
silent for a long time. 

‘“* What are you thinking about ?” demanded 
Sidney. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Nellie, looking 
down 

** But I must know,” insisted Sidney 

“1 was only hoping that you would not get 
tired of your home when you have been mar- 
ried a little longer,” said Nellie. “I know that 
Iam not a clever and interesting companion 
for you, like Maggie, for instance. Do not you 
think you will ?” 

“My own darling!” said Sidney, clasping 
her in his arms. 

It would not seem a very straightforward or 
satisfactory reply, but Nellie was satisfied. In- 
deed, though history does not relate the fact, 
it is not improbable that she was at that mo- 
ment physically incapable of any further speech. 


[END. ] 








IN most instances where the critic says there 
was ‘‘a full house,’’ the public are to take it for 
granted that it was the critic, and not the house, 
that was full—A/usical Review. 

















Hap’ New Year—Hic, hic—hooroar!—Jos- 
ton Fost. 


Burc.ars live on the fruits of midnight toil. 
— Hackensack Republican. 


Ir is quite proper that Christmas time should 
be slipper-y.— Syracuse Standard. 


Wuisky is about the only enemy man has 
succeeded in really loving —Dandury News. 


Ir you catch a man stealing your umbrella, 
arraign him on the spot.— Boston Transcript. 


NEVER swallow an oyster whole, in Boston. 
It is not considered culchawed.—Donn Piatt. 


In Stratford there are sixty people engaged 
to be married. A cold winter.—Dandury News, 


It is remarkable how few things the Chinese 
invented less than a thousand years ago.— Cin. 
Sat. Night. 


PEDESTRIAN O’Leary’s competitor is a vet- 
eran soldier—an old Campana as it were.— 
Utica Observer. 


TueE hair on Chautauqua butter is longer and 
thicker than usual. This is a sure sign of a 
hard winter.— Derrick. 


Certain Democrats want to run Thurman 
for Governor next year, but he says he isn’t 
Thurman.— Cin. Sat. Wight. 


By transposing the first and third letters in 
hotel we find out where the bad people ought 
to go.— Hackensack Republican. 


Ir Lorne’s ‘‘ low neck”’ order keeps in force, 
we see why Canada was termed the Nude Do- 
minion.—FAila. Kronikle- Herald, 


Fanny DavENpoRT’s dresses are so low in 
the neck that we can state positively that she 
does not wear a fever-and-ague pad.— Derrick. 


CocKROACHES dipped in marine ink and set 
at liberty on tinted paper, make very reliable 
Afghanistan war maps.—S¢. Louis Zimes /our- 
nal, 


Ir the ice had been as easy to break as the 
Sabbath, about 500 Stillwater boys would have 
been drowned early this week.— Si:/water Lum- 
berman. 


Tomgps of rich men all remind us that bodies 
should be buried with torpedo attachments 
warranted to blow body-snatchers beyond the 
reach of reward.—Vew Orleans Picayune. 


Tuenz isn’t so much talk about “the dark 
horse” as a year ago. Perhaps he has been 
clipped.— Detroit Free Press. If you mean 
Blaine, you must remember he has also lost his 
Maine.— Boston Fost. 


Lapy to her friend—‘‘I didn’t forget that it 
was your birthday, and so I embroidered you 
this pocketbook. Isn’t it just lovely! Take 
it, and whenever you take it out, dearest, think 
of me.” — Washington Capital. 


Tue Ameer has skedaddled, to use a good 
old Anglo-Saxon word, and given his son Ya- 
koob-Khan a power-of-attorney to lick the 
English. It is the hope of “All Sorts’ that 
Yakoob Khan fight better than the old man. 
P. S.—-News has also arrived that old Strauss 
has run away and left his leedle son Yakoob in 
charge of the police.— Boston Fost. 
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Roseson is all Puck-ered up this week.— 
Boston Post. 


Now then, who ever saw a walking match? 
—Fulton Times. 


WHEN a poultry dealer has a turkey that he 
thinks cannot live until Christmas he kills it 
for thanksgiving.—V. O. Picayune. 


TuHE Elmira Gazette continues to maintain a 
reputation for veracity, though it has reached 
volume L1.— Rome Sentinel. 


Two hundred and nine lawyers in Congress! 
Good gracious! Is it any wonder they talk of 
a brief session ?—V. Y. Express. 


CLosING song at the Forefathers’ celebration 
last evening, ‘Ard take a pill, and take a pill, 
and take a pilgrim home.”—WJ. Y. Com. Adv, 


Tue world all praze’the philosophers, but 
toss their pennies into the caps of the monkeys. 
—/Josh Billings. Mr. Billings is rich.— Graphic. 


LET a man sit for two years on a barrel at a 
political corner grocery, and he is apt to think 
himself good enough to be appointed judge.— 
NV. O. Picaynne. 


It is desirable that the United States should 
be represented at Berlin by a man who will not 
become limp when Bismarck looks at him.— 
New York Sun. 


THE adoration of golden calves has gone out 
of fashion, and the average calf-worshiper now 
raves about those encased in pink silk.—Xeo- 
kuk Constitution. 


Tue Atlanta Constitution suggests to the 
Tribune that its proper procedure against Presi- 
dent Tilden would be to have him impeached. 
— K:okuk Constitution. 


TALMAGE says he belonged to four clubs. 
We knew a man to whom four clubs belonged. 
The other man raked in the pot, as a bob-tail 
flush don’t count.— Zo/edo Commercial. 


A WESTERN paper wants to know why a 
woman always sits on the floor to pull on her 
stockings? We suppose it is simply because 
she can’t sit on the ceiling.— ew York News. 


Ir you haven’t’a telephone, and wish to com- 
municate with some one at a distance, tell it to 
some gossipper, and it will reach the desired 
place about as quick.—Danielsonville Sentinel. 


ALL the shoes now worn by United States 
soldiers are made in the military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, by military convicts. 
This places the army ona convict footing.— 


NV. O. Picayune. 


A MAN never keeps a diary long. At the be- 
ginning of the year he records a vow to swear 
off. After that there are entries of a few simple 
drunks, a couple of headaches, and the book 
closes.—V. O. Picayune. 


Tue Yonk-hearse Gazelte is far from being 
a funeral paper.—-Loston Commercial Bulletin. 
The Bu/-/et-in is not a dangerous sheet.— Bos- 
ton Fost. A Boston fost is a pleasant thing to 
come in contact with.— A/dany Argus. 


PRESIDENT Haves told “Gath” that he “never 
yet found a man who would decline an appoint- 
ment to office.” Ah well, but then the Presi- 
dent has never tried anybody outside of Ohio. 
—Un-Burdette like, but Hawkeye paragraph. 


WHEN a paragrapher gets hard pressed for 
an item with a good point, he invariably recol- 
lects that somebody lately sat down upon an 
upturned carpet tack, a bent pin, or the bus- 
iness end of a bumble bee.-——Rome Seutined. 


A pair of drawers—Straws in a lemonade.— 
Puck. A pair of pants—Two dogs after a 
long chase.—/hiladelphia Chronicle. <A pair 
of slippers—Two eels. A pair of shirts—Carl 
Schurz and his dog Schneider.—-Boston Post. 





THE criminal on the gallows who refused to 
take off his collar for fear of catching cold, 
now that the hanging is over, would probably 
like to visit a climate where people sometimes 
catch cold, just for a change.— Keokuk Consti- 
tution. 


IT requires a good deal of self-possession, 
while out shopping with ladies, to slip a lot of 
cold silver change in your pants pocket that 
has a big hole in it and look cool and uncon- 
cerned when you feel it sliding down.— Whee/- 
ing Leader. 


WHEN ‘a committee of the Senate comes to 
Philadelphia to investigate frauds, won’t some 
one please call their attention to the fact that 
the barkeepers, in drawing beer, get the glass 
more than half full of froth?—Phila. Kronikle- 
Herald. 


MAN may be the noblest work of creation, 
but he doesn’t think about it, and he doesn’t 
look at it, when, on hearing his name called in 
the street, he turns and finds that it is only 
somebody calling his dog.— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


An exchange publishes a receipt for making 
an ointment, which, if put on the feet will pro- 
tect them so that a person can stand on a hot 
stove. A cheaper, and surer way, however, is 
to use stilts, or wait until the stove gets cold.— 
Fulton Times. 


A “CONSTANT READER” writes: “A young 
lady, the other day, refused to go skating, be- 
cause she was afraid she might be thought slip- 
shod.” It is rather early for this sort of thing, 
but inasmuch as it is ‘‘on ice” it will keep.— 
Norristown Herald. 


A New HAMPSHIRE man got up to light a 
lamp and fell down dead. Our readers will 
bear witness that we have always pointed out 
that this getting up at night is a man’s wife’s 
business. Behold the terrible justification of 
our course!— Catskill Recorder. 


CreEAM color, they tell us, is the fashionable 
evening shade for gloves. And now cream- 
colored gloves of all shades from yellow-white 
to pale blue will appear, according to their 
wearers’ conception of that mythical quantity 
known as cream.— Boston Transcript. 


[From Edison, New York, to Punch, London, 
England].—Just discovered a method of light 
ing a drawing-room by means of the electricity” 
generated by a stick of sealing-wax and a tom- 
cat. Specifications per mail. Keep private. 
Sell gas shares short.—Americanized London 


‘THE country should be truly thankful for the 
holiday adjournment, if for no other reason 
than it will give Blaine a chance to recoup. 
The recent Great Effort of this statesman 
wrenched his faculties so severely that he is 
still obliged to carry his intellect in a sling.— 
Oil City Derrick. 

‘¢ ‘ONCE more upon the breeches’ as the old 
gentleman remarked, slinging his disobedient 
offspring over his knee.’”"— Puck. “You have 
had your ‘labor for your travail,’”’ as the boy re- 
marked as he removed a couple of old copy 
books from his seat.— Zosonto Observer or Na- 
tional— Which ts it? 


THE LOVE-LORN MUSIC TEACHER. 


Her eyes are like the Do, 
Most beautiful to .Sz, 
And tho’ I roam a fa, 
There’s only one sweet So/ 
(Such souls immortal Za,) 
Can bring a blissful Re 
Of heav’nly hope to Mi/ (Sing!) 
—St, Loui.-Times-Journal-Daily-Pucx-News- 
paper. 





THE pungent Puck with its gold gilded 
crayon chronicles of every day ertors, comes 
to our table brimming over with diamond crus- 
ted nuggets of Puck’s peculiar paragraphic 
puns, and “‘ Puckerings.” Surely Puck's pro- 
pensity is of a peculiar and pleasing precosity. 
And the perusal of his pages is a pleasant pas- 
time.— Claude de Haven, in Court Journal. 


WHEN a young man calmly assures the ladies 
at the fair that his conscientious scruples will 
not permit him to take any chances on the lot- 
tery plan, the ladies don’t know whether he is 
playing a nice little game or not, but the young 
man is confident he has struck a good thing, 
and smiles cheerfully as he reflects on how 
much he will save during the week by his in- 
genious duplicity.— Bridgeport Standard. 


A MINISTER never feels more discouraged 
than when, after uniting a couple in the “holy 
bonds of matrimony,” he opens the neat little 
envelope handed to him by the départing 
groom and finds nothing in it but a sheet of 
paper on which is written, ‘Sold again!”— 
Hackensack Republican. 

PARTRIDGES are among the things that whirr. 
— Boston Transcript. Yes; and venlilators are 
among the things that air.—. Y. Graphic. 
Yes; and hornets are among the things that 
bee.— Detroit Free Press. Yes; and serpents 
are among the things that ’iss.—_V.O. Picayune. 
And Butler says the gubernatorial chair of 
Massachusetts is among the things that might 
have Ben.— Rome Sentinel. 


On fairy wings Christmas draws near, 
The air it is bracing and clear; 

And the youth gay and frisky, 
Instead of his usual beer, 

Takes whisky. — Puck. 

Then shortly will New Year’s appear, 
He swears off whisky and beer; 

But in three days more time, 
Gets on his ear, 


With wine. — Wheeling Leader. 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 
IN SPITE OF THE COLD WEATHER, A YOUNG MAN 
HURLS IN AN ALPHABETIC CONUNDRUM. 

A YOUNG man, who is well known in town, 
came up to the Slade editorial rooms this 
morning, his breath all gone, his nose and ears 
blue with cold, but his eyes aglow with the 
flame of a new thought that burned in his mas- 
sive brain. 

“‘What’s the reason,” he gasped, —‘*‘Why is 
it that—er. What’s the difference”—and then 
he came to a dead stop, his physical machinery 
evidently congealed under the terrible rigor of 
a thermometer 1o degrees below zero. We 
asked him to take a chair and compose him- 
self till his mind had time to compose his 
question and his tongue had thawed out. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m all right now,” he said, “I forgot at first 
just how the blamed thing started, but you'll 
say it’s amighty good one when you hear it 
straight. Why is the letter N like the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1880?” 

We told him that we were exceedingly busy, 
and that the man in charge of the Conundrum 
Bureau had left the city for the holidays.. If 
he would make a careful copy of his conun- 
drum and leave it with us, with 50 cents in 
stamps to pay return postage, the matter should 
have early attention. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” he said, “‘but for 
fear he might not get an answer before the 
Convention is held, I'll leave him mine. it’s 
because the letter N makes Ex-President Grant 
the n-ex’ President.” 

And the young smiled all over as he wished 
us “merr’ Christmas,” and hastily bowed him- 


self out of range of the editorial pastepot.— Zo- 


ledo Blade. 
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WINTER DOGGEREL. 


Tue winter is here! ha, ha! he, he! 

And white is the tangled heather; 
And soon will the pedagogue snowballed be. 

Which is no bald assertion either. 
— Yonkers Gasette. 


Yes, the winter is here! ha, ha! he, he! 
And we've laid in a big jar of butter; 
And while you will slip on the icy walks, 
We'll sail swiftly past in a cutter. 
— Detroit Free Press 


Yes, winter is here! ha, ha! he, he! 
And we'll sip the flowing nectar, 
With our corns in a sling, and the sleigh bells 
ring 
And a red flannel chest-protector. 
— Claude de Haven, 


Yes, the winter is here! ha, ha! he, he! 
As snug as a bug in arug; 
A pile of hot cakes on our plate shall be 
"Neath lasses—s-p-p! -out of the jug. 
— Whitehall Times. 


Yes, winter is here! ha, ha! he,,he! 
With apples, and doughnuts, and cider; 
With parties, and balls, and evening calls, 
And'sausage served hot from the spider. 
—Rome Sentinel. 


“CEM! what’s yo’ ’pinion ob de iyster?” 
“‘Well, ’Relyus, I calls de iyster de mos’ know- 
in’ ob yarbs; ef ye puts ’im in yer mouf he takes 
de htnt an’ makes de res’ ob de vyage widout 
any boostin’.”— Yonkers Gazette. 


Tuis is an awfully wicked old world. An 
Indianapolis clergyman told me he went to hear 
Colonel Ingersoll lecture on “Some Mistakés of 
Moses,” and saw more of his church members 
there than he Lad seen at prayer-meeting in 
six months. — Burlington Hawkeye. 


“* Mrs. Hayes has had the White House cel- 
lar fitted up with potato bins, shelves for pump- 
kins and squashes, and racks to hold apples, 
after the manner of her own cellar at home.” 
We always believed that the Hayes family’s ad- 
ministration would distinguish itself in time.— 
San Francisco News-Letter. 


A TITUSVILLE paper says “‘all our humorists 
have left the platform because they could not 
make the people laugh, except Artemus Ward 
and Eli Perkins.” ‘lhe Titusville editor prob- 
ably doesn’t know that Artemus Ward has also 
left the platform. Ifthe genial showman was 
still living, he would certainly leave it long 
enough to make a journey to Titusville and 
kill the man who names him in the same breath 
with Eli Perkins. — Norristown Herald, 

A New York ,correspondent writes to an 
out-of-the-city journal that ‘‘ Mrs. Morgan Dix 
has a garnet-velvet bonnet with a tufting of 
ostrich tips of a lighter shade; Mrs. Marshall 
O. Roberts has a gown of olive-green satin and 
brocade, made with a Genevieve train and a 
Balsamo basque; Mrs. Hicks Lord has a black 
satin carriage dress, made without an overskirt, 
and with a border of chinchilla a foot deep.” 
‘This sort of news is not of a nature to startle 
the general reader, but why didn’t the cor- 
respondent go on and say that Bridget McGul- 
ligan has a frock of blue drilling pinned up in 
front— when she is at the wash-tub; Miss Ann 
O’Flahertie has a shawl that cost two dollars 
and-a-half fifteen years ago, and wears a pair 
of hob-nailed shoes slightly run down at the 
heel; and Katrina Schlosswhacker has a coat 
made out of her grandmother’s, and a bonnet 
built after the pattern of one that came over 
in the Mayflower. ‘There is lots of such news 
lying around loose in New York, and it affords 
better reading than grave robberies, cipher dis- 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


POND’S EXTRACT.—The Great Family Medicine of the 
Age differs from all advertised preparations, in the fact that it is 
a standard medicine of recognized merit, and has for many years 
been treated of in medical writings. It has been the chief reliance 
of thousands of families for all the minor ailments, accidents or 
casualties that have occurred among them. As an ALLEVIATOR of 
Patn and a promoter of permanent cure ithas noequal. Ask 
your druggist about it. 





SOZODONT. To preserve the teeth and keep them pure 
and white, to prevent their decay, there is no preparation in the 
market equal to SOZODONT To preserve the gums in a natur- 
ally hard and healthy condition, there is no superior to SOZO- 
DONT. To purify and sweeten the breath there is no rival to 
SOZODONT. For a perfect mouth there is no recipe like the use 
of SOZODONT. Consequently it is no wonder that the populanty 
of SOZODONT as a dentrifice has no bounds. “All Druggists 
keep it. 





The celebrated instruments of Daniel F. Beatty, the great piano 
and organ snanufacturer of Washington, N. J., are unrivalled in 
purity of tone, action, and excellency of fimish, being the result of 
years of indefatigable labor, the aim of which has been to make 
only the very Best, and sell at the least possible profit. This 
course has resulted in the name of Beatty becoming a household 
word in every State and territory of the Union and Canadas, and 
familiar to numbers of the residents of England, Germany, France 
and Italy. The special offers of Mr. Beatty, which appear in our 
columns to-day, mean just what they say. The instruments a e all 
and more than is claimed for them, whlle the prices are barely 
manufacturer’s cost, for Mr. Beatty is teeindnad t0 place his un- 
excelled instruments in the homes of the entire music-loving popu 
lation. No one contemplating the purchase of an organ or piano 
should fail to take advantage of his offers, as a neglect to do so 
will be a matter of regret. Remember these offers are only good 
during the next thirty days. ‘he illustrated catalogue of Mr. 
Beatty is detailed and full of information interesting to every one. 
It will be mailed free on application. Send for a copy to Daniel F. 
Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


#The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most valu- 
able medicinal properties in «ll cases of Bowel complaints; a 


sure specific against Dyspepsia, Fever and Ague, &c. A fine 
cordial in itself, iftaken pure. It is also most excellent for 
mixing with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively the 
cheapest Bitters in existence. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, P. 0. Box 1029, 78 John St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


Triumphant at every World’s Fair; 
endorsed by the most eminent musical 
authorities of both hemispheres, and the 
acknowledged Standard Pianos of the 
World. 

Special attention is directed to the 
lately-patented Steinway Parlor Grand— 
but six feet long—with touch, quality of 
tone, and almost the power, of a Stein- 
way Concert Grand; and to the new 
Steinway Upright or Cabinet Grand, 
with matchless tone and perfection of 
action. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 


LB 


OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 











No. 6 £. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 


Whole and Partial Sets Beautiful Mineral Continuous Gum 
Teeth, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, upwards. Decayed Teeth filled ina 
superior manner without pain, so as to preserve them for life with 
ure Gold, genuine Platina, Amalgam, Bone, &c., $1.00 upwards. 
Teeth cleaned in a harmless manner so as to give them the white- 
ness of ivory $1.00. Teeth extracted without pain 

Everything warranted as represented, and the best materials 
used in every case. PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO CHILDREN’S 
TseeTu. Open Evenings and Sundays. 


DENTAL OFFICE 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 





a 


“PIPER-HEIDSIECK.” We guarantee this medinm 
dry wine to be superior in quality to any other CHAMPAGNE 
without regard to cost. 


PIPER “SEC” is more adapted to the German and Eng 
lish taste; is without bitterness and acidity, and dryer than 
any wine imported. It leaves the most delicious after-taste on 
the palate. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 


FouNDED IN 1836, 


45 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
And 44 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal. 


SOCIETE FRANCAISE L’AMITIE. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
Masquerade Ball, 


GIVEN AT 
IRVING EFIALL, 


MONDAY EVE’G, JANUARY 13, 1879. 
Tickets, $2.00. 











PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East lith Street, 
Between 1st & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays unly. 


$10 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


French 4pCt, City of Paris $00 France Gov't Bond, 


These bonds are redeemed FOUR TIMES annually by the CITY 
OF PARIS AND ARE GUARANTEED BY THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. The next drawing takes place 


FEBRUARY 5th, 1879. 


in which the following premiums will be paid out. 
: bond will be redeemed with 100,600 Franes, 





WIth 


“ “e ty 50,0 - 

3 bonds 30.000 
“ “ i “ « 20.000 t 
25 “ “ “en oe “ 25,000 o 


Every one of the above named bonds draws 4 pCt. interest, 
payable in half-yearly coupons of 19 Franes Gold each, 
very bond must draw at least 500 Frames, and on the sth 
of February ev’r v drawn bond must be redeemed with atleast 
1000 Franes Gold. These bonds can be sold at any time at 
daily market quotations. 

Every bond bought of us with $10 on or before the sth of Feb- 
ruary, is entiled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon 
on that date. 

Out of town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, 
CHECKS or DRAFTS, and inclosing $10, will secure one of these 
bonds for the next drawing 


For orders, circulars, and other information address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING C0., 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 





162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 





patches, etc.—Vorristown Herald, 





Lats 389 Cana Street. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 
N.B.—in writing, please state you saw this in the English Pucx, 
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Patents, Trade Marks 


are promptly secured by the Patent Office of - 


PAUL GOEPEL, 


Staats-Zeitung Building, Tryon Row, New York. 


ADVICE AND PAMPHLETS FREE. 
Special terms for FOREIGN PATENTS if taken with U.S 
Patents. 


oe & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, hy of a 
LING SILVER AND | — 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 











EsTABLisuep 1838. 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 
































HEAPEST ROOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
58,672 Superb English Gift Books 


AT OUR PRICE, 


75, WN Magnificent american Holiday Books 


T YOUR PRICE. 


Al 1m Georgeous Juvenile Books. 


AT ANY PRICE. 


Ca'alogue of General Literature free. 


LECCAT BROT HERS, 


3 Beekman St., near new Post O 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt STReerT, 
NEW YORK. 








L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 


For Sale by all the Principal. Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
IMPORTED IN THE U. S. 








BEATTY'S HOLIDAY GREETING | 


I wish you all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
A $300 Piano Upright Parlor Organ, for only $65. 
BEATTY ORGAN. 
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Table-Ware for the Holidays! 
The Grandest Display and the Largest Assortment 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


OF FIRST-CLASS CHINA, GLASS, HARDWARE, SILVERWARE, CUTLERY, 


DINNER AND TEA SETS ,;CHAMBER-WARE AND TABLE-WARE 
FOR THE HOLIDAY ~-. 
Combination Breakfast, Dinner and Tea Sets, 100 pieces, $14.00. 


AND EVERY KEQUISITE FOR THE HOUSE AND TABLE AT EQUALY LOW PRIGES. 
50-page price-list free, and goods promptly delivered in city and vicinity or skillfully boxed 


and shipped to all parts, daily. 
a. Dd. BASSE'OLRD, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16 & 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 





OTTO LEWIN, NICOLL, the Tailor, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
139—149 Bowery. 


989 THIRD AVE., 8S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St, 
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quantity of copies of “‘Puck”’ containing 
“Talmage Cartoons’, we hereby notify 
our Readers that they can obtain the 
following Issues at our Office: 


No. 82, October 2. 
ae a. ee 
“oy, Bee 
** 87, November 7. 





THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Manufactured by B. POLLAK.N. Y. 





























PUCK’S NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION. 
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CuHorus or EsTeEEMED Cowrenvonaneas:—** Mr. Puck, permit ~ 
Puck:—‘Ta ta, dear boys! what'll you take?” 
































